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Student by day, 
It's a party! Come celebrate Cinco Stripper by night. See 
de Mayo at Santa Ana College. how one young 


Festivities include food, music, an 
art sale and more. For more 
information call 564 - 6207. 


woman pays her way 
through college. 
Feature, Page 11 
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the cyber 
classroom 


CAMPUS: New distance 
education program at SAC 
provides classes on the net. 


By Theresa Salinas 
el Don Staff Writer 


The Rancho Santiago Community 
College District will soon join dozens 
of accredited colleges and universities 
statewide, that offer transferable online 
courses to students. 

RSCCD will offer two online courses 
this summer, in connection with the 
California Virtual University, and four 
classes during the fall semester. The 
CVU is a $1 million government-funded 
website that provides links to the dis- 


tance education 
“Transfer- 


pages of participat- 
able classes ing community col- 


taught over leges, UC’s, Califor- 
the internet nia State Universi- 
are a good ties and private col- 
alternative leges through out 
to traditional California. 

teaching In a previous in- 
methods." terview, Chancellor 

-Jacque O’Lea Edward Hernandez 

____~Director of called the district's 
Distance Education. : 
—_—_—_._ involvement with 
the CVU “a great opportunity for the 
district to enhance students’ online 
skills,” and “an excellent way for stu- 
dents to attend classes, without the pres- 
sure of commuting.” 

Through the CVU, students can 
choose from courses offered at the 92 
participating schools, although enroll- 
ment and registration still take place off- 


line. 
Please see INTERNET, Page 5 


This vivid piece of glass artwork "Zulu Queen" done by Sheila R. Brossman is featured in the Santa Ana 
College Student Art Show. @ PLEASE SEE STYLE PAGE 8 
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Up In Smoke) Congressional bill targets teen smoking 
‘ D a. Tobacco By Dawnielle Peck While tobacco companies have scaled down | of eigare nee sacowrage 

EF © tating tne heattor | ©! D0” Staff Writer their advertising, the smoke is still rising, as | ‘ens ee . 
7 Bib adles teens are lighting up in record numbers ( 


smokers. The battle is on. “T think no matter what 
— . In the fight to stop teen attacked and criticized the bankruptcy. laws are passed, or how 
: 92 percent of teens smoke just four brands - cigarette smoking, a bill has | bill, written by Arizona Senate Commerce Com- much prices go up, people 
- Marlboro, Winston, Newpe : been written that would Republican Sen. John mittee chairman McCain will get cigarettes,” said 16- 
: raise Cigarette prices by McCain. The bill would cost | predicted the bill will pass year-old Meghan O’ Dell. 
When Massachusetts put a $1.50 tax on $1.10 a pack over the course | these companies $516 because senators feel the O’ Dell, a junior at Villa 
smokeless tobacco, male teens used half as of five years and would billion over 25 years and not | pressure to curb teen smok- Park High School in Orange 
much snuff and chewing tobacco. increase government give them the immunity ing and they can’t resist the | County, says she smokes 
eee , regulation of nicotine and from future lawsuits they money the bill will collect “occasionally” and thinks 
Minority teens used to have relatively low tobacco. are asking for. They say it from tobacco industries. that “the laws are not 


amoking rates hut are: quieldy rising: Tobacco companies have could drive them into But will raising the price Please see SMOKE, Page 6 


One of Santa Ana 
College's most 
unique art programs, 
glass blowing, is 
rising in popularity 

By Eileen Avaricio 

el Don Staff Writer 


Lucy Chamberlain, a 
third semester art student, 
holds up artwork she 
entered in the Santa Ana 
College Art Show. 

The brilliant colors of 
the smooth glass swirl 
into each other and back 
again, forming a compli- 
cated maze of glass and 
light. 

Chamberlain is just one 
of 30 students attending 
SAC’s popular glass 
blowing art class. 

“Glass blowing is a 
dynamic, physically 
demanding art,” said art 
professor Rhys Williams. 
“It’s a unique and creative 
artistic expression.” 

“The art of glass 
blowing is like a dance,” 
said Sheila Brossman, 
SAC art student, “it 
incorporates a lot of 
movement and rhythm.” 

Battling temperatures 
of over 2100F, students 
gather molten glass taken 
from the furnace and put 
the glass on the end of a 
blow pipe. 

Once the glass develops 
into a bubble, more glass 
is added to the blow pipe. 

Using hand tools, the 

udents manipulate the 
pliable clear medium into 
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a desired shape. 


Once the size and shape 


of the object is estab- 


lished, the artist must wait 
an entire day before the 


glass is cool enough to 
handle without heat 
resistant gloves. 

“I was frightened the 


first time I tried it,” said 


SAC student Joe Busch works with blown glass that can get as hot as 210 
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Procrastinators 
can find help 


Students who put 
assignments off until the 
last minute or wait until 
tomorrow to do what they 
could do today, may have 
a procrastination problem. 

Santa Ana College health 
and wellness center is 
offering a workshop to help 
students overcome their 
procrastination. 

Sign up for the work- 
shops in the health center 
(Johnson Center U120) or 
for more information call 
564 - 6216. 


PROFILE 


SAC model 
bridge competition 


If you are the type of per- 
son who builds bridges 
rather than burns them, 
there's a competition for 
you. 

The Santa Ana College 
Engineering Club and De- 
partment is presenting the 
1998 model bridge competi- 
tion on May 6 at noon in the 
Johnson Center. 

Open to all SAC and San- 
tiago Canyon College stu- 
dents, first place will win 
$50, second place $30 and 
third, $20. 


Hepatitis A 
strikes again 
STANFORD, Ca. - Health 
officials are trying to 
determine how a professor 
and five students at 
Stanford University 
contracted Hepatitis A. 

A dining hall is the 
potential source for the 
illness. It is usually spread 
by contaminated food and 
attacks the liver. Symptoms 
include appetite loss, 
fatigue and stomach aches. 
It is typically treated with 
rest and fluids. 

-College Press Service 
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“The art of glass 
blowing is like a 
dance, it incorpo- 
rates a lot of move- 


ment and rhythm.” 
-Sheila Brossman 


Chamberlain, “but it’s 
like learning any foreign 
skill. I got used to it and 
now I love it. I heard 
about this program from 
another student. He said 
this was a great program 
and he was right.” 

“T think most students 
come to this class be- 
cause they see it as a 
challenge,” said Will- 
iams. “It is one of the 
most creative art forms.” 

Glass, an inorganic 
translucent substance 
consisting of a mixture of 
silicates, is one of the 
most unique art mediums 
because of it’s ability to 
reflect and transmit light. 

The pieces created are 
useful for both spectacu- 
lar sculptures as well as 
useful, everyday objects 
like ash trays, vases, 


bowls and tumblers. z 2 


The “Second Sale,” a 


one day sale dedicated to ~ 


the art work of SAC’s r 
glass blowing students, 
will be held May 5, from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m., near 
the Johnson Center 

The sale will feature 
various objects including; 
tumblers, vases, serving 
dishes, stemware and 
paper weights. 

A percentage of the 
money collected during 
the sale will filter back 
into the glass studio. 

“Because each piece is 
hand made, one at a 
time,” said Williams, 
“everyone is unique. 

Works of new and 
continuing students will 
be shown.” 


NATION 


College students 
have the power 


Register to vote and 
make your voice heard on 
election day. 

Many college students 
don't vote because they 
don't feel they can make a 


| difference and because 


they miss the deadline to 
register. 

To be eligible to vote in 
the upcoming June 2 
election, students must 
register to vote no later 
than May 4. Call toll free 
1-800-354-VOTE to 
request a registration form. 


University 
prof is fired for 


f-word faux pas 


EVANSTON, Ill. - A 
Northwestern University 
chemistry lecturer said he 
was fired for swearing in 
front of a female student 

| who didn't like "the f- 
word.” 

Thomas Weaver told the 
Chicago Sun-Times that 
he has lost all of his 
teaching duties. Students 
said they admire the 52- 
year-old professor, who 
has been known to swear, 
drink liquid nitrogen and 


perform a variety of stunts 
to get their attention. 
Weaver, who has taught for 
21 years, admitted using 
the word. He attributed his 
lapse in good judgment to 
teaching classes of 300 
students each, training 
teaching assistants and 
supervising laboratory 
classes. 

Weaver said he still plans 
to teach summer school 
and night adult classes. He 
said he might hire an 
attorney. Dean Eric 
Sunquist said the com- 
plaints are taken very 
seriously. 

- College Press Service 
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In com- 
memora- 
tion of 
Cinco de 
Mayo, the 
United 
States 
Postal 
service 
has 
minted a 
stamp 
celebrat- 
ing the 
Mexican 
holiday. 
Laguna 
Nigel 
artist Carl 
Herman 
designed 
the 
colorful 
stamp. 


Mexico mourns the passing of a liter 


Nobel! iaureate 
Octavio Paz leaves 
a legacy of human 
dignity and a spirited 
love of freedom. 


By Theresa Salinas 
el Don Staff Writer 


Mexico’s Nobel Prize- 
winning author, Octavio Paz, 
whose politically charged 
works changed the mind 
frame of millions, died last 
week at the age of 84. 

Mexican President Ernesto 
Zedilio informed the public 
of Paz’s death early Monday 
but declined to state the day 
or time of his death 

Paz not only leaves behind 
a generation changed forever 
by the open criticism of 
government and surrealist 
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themes described in his 
works but also an impressive 
collection of literary feats as 
well. In recognition of his 
thought provoking essays 
and profound poetry, Paz 
won the T.S. Eliot award, the 
coveted Miguel Cervantez 
Prize and the Nobel Prize for 
literature in 1990. 

His works often embraced 
the surrealist notion of 
personal liberty and the 
rejection of a government- 
mandated mind frame. Paz 
openly criticized the govern- 
ment, in particular the 
Institutional Revolutionary 
Party, whom he found to be 
corrupt and enveloped in 
self-serving activities. 

At the core of his writings 
however, is the struggle for 
the Mexican identity. A 


FIESTA: The fun 
begins on Tuesday 
with events running 
throughout the day. 


By Theresa Salinas 
el Don Staff Writer 


For many Santa Ana 
College students, Cinco de 
Mayo is a time to celebrate 
their Mexican heritage. 
For most, it’s another good 
reason to party and here at 
SAC, several clubs are 
working on making this 
May 5 a memorable one. 

A variety of ASG-spon- 
sored activities will fill the 
day. The Latino Leader- 
ship, Puente, S.U.B.E., 
L.L.S.A. and M.E.Ch.A. are 
taking part in the festivi- 
ties, by selling everything 
from taquitos and aguas to 
indigenous art. 

Mariachi and folklorico 


presentations are also planned 
throughout the day, as is a 
drawing for Mexican-inspired 
posters and books. 

Cinco de Mayo has become 
a date of great importance for 
Chicano and Mexican com- 
munities particularly in the 
Southwest. It marks the vic- 
tory of the Mexican Army 
over the French at the Battle 
of Puebla. 

The “Batalla de Puebla” 
came to represent a symbol of 
Mexican pride and patriotism, 
showing the world that 
Mexico would no longer stand 
for foreign intervention. 

Cinco de Mayo’s history has 
roots in the French Occupa- 
tion of Mexico. The occupa- 
tion took place after the Mexi- 
can-American War of 1846, as 
the French sought an oppor- 
tunity to create an empire in 
the weak and indebted nation. 

In 1862, the French Army 


began it’s advance on Mexico 
at the command of Napoleon 
III. On May fifth, an ill- 
equipped “underdog” army of 
Mestizo and Zapotec Indians 
defeated the French army in 
what came to be known as the 
“Batalla de Puebla.” 

In the United States, the 
“Batalla de Puebla” has _ be- 
come known as “Cinco de 
Mayo.” More of a symbolic 
celebration than a holiday, 
“Cinco de Mayo” is cel- 
ebrated largely by Mexican 
and Chicano communities in 
the U.S., rather than in 
Mexico. 

During the Chicano Move- 
ment of the ‘60s, Chicanos 
yearning to keep their heritage 
alive introduced “Cinco de 
Mayo” to America. Activities 
highlighting traditional Mexi- 
can foods, music and enter- 
tainment are celebrated annu- 
ally by Latino communities. 


hybrid product of rich, University in Mexico City 
indigenous roots and and later moved to Spain 
imposed Spanish heritage, after attending a congress 
Mexican self-identity was a _ for anti-fascist writers. 
difficulty clearly expressed An avid advocate for 
by Paz. personal liberty, Paz stayed 
Born in 1914, Paz grew up __ behind after the congress to 
on the outskirts of Mexico join Spanish troops fight 
City. Political views were against rightist Gen. 


commonly exchanged in his 
home, as his father was 
secretary to Emiliano 
Zapata, during the Mexican 
Revolution. When Zapata, a 
leader in the revolution, was 
murdered in 1919, the Paz 
family moved to Los 
Angeles. 

During his early teen 
years, the family moved 
back to Mexico City, where 
Paz’s interest in writing 
flourished. He attended the 
National Autonomous 


Fransisco Franco. 

After a brief stint in the 
Spanish armed forces, he 
returned to California where 
he attended the University of 
California Berkeley. 

Eventually he went on to 
found Vuelta, a prestigious 
literary magazine and author 
more than 40 volumes of 
text. 

His text inspired millions 
of readers world-wide, to 
challenge dictating govern- 
ment regimes and push for 
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School of Education © School of Music * School of Law 
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ary giant 


Octavio Paz, 
who died last 
week, was 
an author, 
publisher 
and political 
activist. 

His writings 
inspired 
millions in 
Mexico and 
around the 
globe. 


individual freedom. 

In addition to being a 
renowned author, Paz also 
held various positions in 
government. 

He served as Mexico’s 
embassador to India, and 
held diplomatic posts in 
Paris, the U.S. and Japan. 


WE'RE LOOKING FOR 
A 
FEW 
E90D SPERM 


Donors of all races needed. 
Ages 20-38 years. 


(800) 886-9373 
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Student animal-rights activist 
living on borrowed time 


By Christine Tatum 
College Press Service 


BERKELEY, Calif. - An animal- 
rights activist has been living 
since Tuesday atop a clock tower 
at the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

With help from five other ac- 
tivists, 20-year-old Michael 
Kennedy, who is not enrolled at 
Berkeley, hung a mountaineer- 
ing platform made of green ny- 
lon from the tower and unfurled 
a banner reading “End Vivisec- 
tion. Animal Liberation.” 

Kennedy, a member of In De- 
fense of Animals, has endured 
heavy winds and rains, nibbled 
sparingly on granola bars and 
carefully rationed his water to 
protest the university’s plans to 
expand a neuroscience center - 
a project that would increase the 
amount of animal research be- 
ing conducted on campus. When 
the university enacted similar 
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plans in 1989, another protester 
brought construction to a 
screeching halt after hoisting 
himself atop a crane and remain- 
ing there for seven days. 

University police arrested 
Kennedy’s helpers, who had bar- 
ricaded themselves in the 
tower’s observation deck, but 
said they didn’t want to remove 
Kennedy - whose platform is 
perched to the left of the clock 
face - because they were afraid 
he would fall. School officials 
stopped the clock to ensure its 
hands wouldn't overturn the 
platform or become entangled 
with the banners. 

The protest has attracted much 
attention. About 100 activists 
staged a rally at the university’s 
main plaza last week, then 
marched to the tower to cheer for 
Kennedy and pass out fliers stat- 
ing the names of university sci- 
entists who are believed to use 
animals to conduct research. 
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A higher degree of success? 


“This is research we feel is im- 
portant,” said university spokes- 
man Bob Sanders. “The people 
demonstrating are against any 
animal research whatsoever, and 
we feel that’s an unrealistic po- 
sition if we are to make scientific 
advances here.” 

Banking on the truth of the old 
saying, “What goes up must 
come down,” police also are 
watching Kennedy’s every move. 
An officer posted at the top of the 
tower loux. down at him every 
30 minutes, Sanders said, adding 
that police intend to charge 
Kennedy with trespassing when 
they finally get their hands on 
him. “He'll have better accom- 
modations in jail,” Sanders said. 
Kennedy told school officials he 
had packed enough provisions to 
last a week - and a can big 
enough to hold his waste. 

“So far he hasn’t emptied the 
can on the clock,” Sanders said. 
“That’s good.” 
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Time to Pick Up 
a Class or Two: 


Do It!... At 
Summer Session 


Summer is a great time to 

take a class or two so you 

can stay on target for 

graduation. if you are 

having trouble getting the 

classes you want, or need 

some additional units to 

graduate on time, then 

Summer Session at Cal State 

Fullerton offers the perfect 

solution. More than 400 

courses are being offered and 

most count toward degree 

requirements. Classes run five 

to eight weeks long with some 

beginning in June and others starting in July. 
Enrollment is open to the public. You do not need to 
be formally admitted to Cal State Fullerton to attend 
Summer Session. 


Many classes close early, so be sure to register as soon 
as possible. Stop by or call for a free class schedule. 


Cail Today! 
(714) 278-2611 


Summer Session 1998 
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continued from page 1 


“The CVU basically serves as 
a catalog at this point,” said 
Jacque O’ Lea, Director of Dis- 
tance Education for the district, 
“When the website is accessed, 
students can view the course title 
and content, but registration 
must be done at the desired cam- 
pus.” 

Since the introduction of the 
CVU last April, campuses 
through out the state have re- 
acted favorably to the innovative 
teaching method. Colleges such 
as Cal State Northridge, Na- 
tional University, University of 
California at Berkeley and 
Stanford University are among 
the participants. Courses offered 
online are diverse and among 
others, include business, lan- 
guage, math and art classes. 

Some colleges offer complete 
programs through the internet, 
including associate's degrees, 
bachelor’s, master’s and doc- 
toral level classes. 

The classes offered through 
the CVU are subject to the same 
academic review as classes of- 
fered at campus sites, and in 
most cases are transferable. 

“Transferable classes taught 
over the internet are a good al- 
ternative to traditional teaching 
methods,” said O’Lea. “Al- 
though the delivery may be dif- 
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Online education attracts new breed of cheaters 


Many new internet- 
based schools are 
lacking sanction and 
fooling students. 


By Kimberly Miller 
Special to the el Don 


Virtual universities - 
schools that operate com- 
pletely on the Internet - offer 
even more of what online 
students want: freedom and 
accessibility. But with the 
ease of online learning also 
comes concerns about online 
cheating - and not just by 
students. 

Online education is a 
medium ripe for phonies. 
Like the guys who used to 
sell cure-all elixirs from the 


backs of covered wagons, 
cyber charlatans set up Internet 
diploma mills hawking fake 
degrees from universities that 
are bogus or have questionable 
accreditation. 

For example, a Web site set 
up for “The University of the 
United States of America” 
touts its online education 
program and reports that it is 
accredited by the “Interna- 
tional Accreditation Commis- 
sion for Post Secondary 
International Education 
Institutions” and by the “World 
Association of Universities 
and Colleges.” Neither accred- 
iting agency is recognized by 
the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

Experts are trying to debunk 


fake cyber colleges. Several 
Web sites are trying to alert 
students to schools with 
questionable accreditation. 
“The scary thing about this 
is that students ‘rying to do 
due diligence in finding out 
about a university can often 
be misled by a clever Web 
page designer,” said Bear, 
whose office is in San 
Clemente, Calif. The Web 
pages of phony universities 
often sport pictures of presti- 
gious. collegiate-looking 
buildings and list accredita- 
tions from various agencies. 


Bear said the creation of 
state virtual universities, as in 
California and at Western 
Governors University, will 
help students find reputable 


programs. To be sure a 
school is accredited, Bear 
recommended checking 
with the U.S. Department 
of Education. 

The problem with that. 
he cautioned, is that 
accreditation often takes a 
few years, and even good 
cyber universities might | 
not have received ap- | 
proval. But if accredited | 
schools are joming the 
cyber university, it’s 
likely the online 


Courses 


being offered are credible 
Another criticism of 

online education is that 

the anonymity will allow 

students to cheat more 

easily. 

Please see ONLINE, Page 6 


ferent, the objectives and content 
of the course is the same.” 
Methods of delivery are also 
proving to be diverse, as tech- 
nological advances are made. 
Described as a ‘baby step” by 
O’ Lea, some instructors simply 
upload textbook material into a 
class library, where students can 
access it and print it out. At a 
later date, they can complete the 
assignment and mail, e-mail or 
fax it to the instructor. 
But even this method of 


teacher-student interaction is 
quickly becoming outdated, 
O’ Lea said. “As technology im- 
proves, so does instruction. There 
have been cases that [’ ve heard 
of where chatrooms and 
conferencing have been used for 
group projects, as well as audio 
and visual methods of ‘attend- 
ing’ a live lecture,” she said. 
O’Lea admittedly said that al- 
though online classes are “not for 
everyone,” students who find it 
difficult to attend class on cam- 
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pus will benefit greatly from 
them. Single parents, students 
that work full-time and the dis- 
abled are among those who 
would benefit from online edu- 
cation classes, O’ Lea said. 

SAC student Adriana Sanchez 
also shared O’Lea’s enthusiasm 
about attending class online. “In 
the fall I am going to work full- 
time, and knowing that I can still 
earn a degree while attending 
classes around my work sched- 
ule is a big help,” she said. 


The proposed online courses 
are not only intended to help stu- 
dents obtain degrees but are 
aimed at teaching skills that are 
Necessary to compete in 
California’s job market. 

“In the ‘real world’ employers 
look for computer experience,” 
O’Lea said. “Taking an online 
course not only prepares the stu- 
dent to receive an academic de- 
gree, but also prepares them for 
a future as a productive member 
of the work force.” 
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Smoke: 


continued from page 1 


effective. They make people 
want to rebel more.” 

According to the Centers 
for Disease Control, teens 
are rebelling more and more 
as smoking among teens 
continues to rise. More than 
one third of teen-agers lit up 
last month. Overall, 34 
percent of Latino high 
school high school students 
smoke cigarettes and almost 
40 percent of non-Latino 
white teen-agers smoke. 

Though politicians agree 
that something must be done 
to stop teen-age smoking, 
many disagree as to what 
causes teens to smoke in the 
first place. 

At a fund-raiser in Penn- 
sylvania last week, House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich said 


Online: 


Greg Kearsley, editor of the 
online Journal of Distance 
Education and a professor at 
Southeastern Nova University 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla.. 
acknowledged cheating is a 
concern of online educators. 

But, he said, it’s no different 
than correspondence courses 
that have been conducted 
through the mail at major 
universities for a century. 

“People have a misconcep- 
tion that professors and 
students never talk during 
online classes,” Kearsley said. 
“Sometimes professors of 
online courses have a better 
feeling for who their students 
are than in regular classes. 
They communicate a lot. They 
have a better chance of know- 
ing whether a student’s writing 
is their own or not.” 

If professors are concerned 
about students cheating on 
tests, they could always require 
exams to be proctored at a 
library or by an employer, 
Kearsley said. 

Instead of relying on tests 
and quizzes to determine 
grades, online professors 
require research papers and 

‘oup projects. 

“A successful virtual cheater 
is pretty rare because the online 
experience in some ways 
forces greater communication,” 
said Carol Twigg, vice presi- 
dent of Educom, a consortium 
of colleges and universities. 

Soyaral Thorne, who has 
taken online courses from 
Christopher Newport Univer- 
sity in Newport News, said 
they are harder than regular 
classes. 

“Most people think the online 
classes are easier. But they are 
really more stringent,” Thorne 
said. “You have more and 
lighter deadlines than you do in 
a normal class, and you have to 
ommunicate a Jot with the 
lass through e-mail.” 


the famous and highly 
criticized Joe Camel ads had 
“nothing to do” with teen 
smoking. 

In a speech he made the 
following day in the White 
House Rose Garden, Presi- 
dent Clinton scolded 
Gingrich for letting tobacco 
companies off the hook. He 
said the Joe Camel cartoon 
character was the “star” of 
tobacco executives’ efforts 
to entice teen-agers. 

“Even as the executives 
denied they were targeting 
children, Joe Camel became 
as recognizable to them as 
Mickey Mouse,” Clinton 
said. “Medical science and 


common sense make it plain: 


Teen smoking has every- 
thing to do with Joe Camel.” 
O’ Dell disagrees. “I don’t 

know of anyone who was 
influenced by those adver- 
tisements.” She explains that 


she began smoking because 
of boredom. “When you 
don’t drink and everyone 
else around you is drinking, 
there’s nothing else to do,” 
she said. 

Sue Al-Khatib, a Santa 
Ana College student, began 
smoking three years ago 
when she was 19 to lose 
weight. 

“Tt worked too. I lost about 
150 pounds. I know it’s not 
healthy but I did it to look 
better,” Al-Khatib explains. 

Despite the many causes 
of teen smoking, McCain 
said Americans expect 
lawmakers to do something 
about it. “There’s a lot of 
money that is going to be 
spent here, and politicians 
are very attracted to that,” he 
said. 

Though the McCain bill 
has been praised by the likes 
of former Food and Drug 


Administration chief David 
Kessler and former Surgeon 
General C. Everett Koop, 
others have criticized it as 
being flawed. Sen. Orrin 
Hatch (R) of Utah who has 
been an adversary of 
McCain’s on the tobacco 
issue said last week that the 
bill is “pitiful.” Gingrich 
criticized the bill as “a very 
liberal, big government, big 
bureaucracy bill.” 

The House, however, has 
not yet drafted a tobacco bill 
and Gingrich suggested 
using tobacco settlement 
money to pay for a tax cut. 

“T think we could pass 
strong anti-teen smoking 
legislation ... I think if the 
president would agree that 
the money will go back in 
the form of a tax cut for 
health care, that we could 
agree to raise the price of 
cigarettes,” Gingrich said. 
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el Don Views Editor 


ollages of beautiful 

images. Multiple lay- 

ers of painted glass. 
Mixed media depicting 
things as disturbing as child 
abuse, or illustrations of 
comic book characters the 
likes of the Hulk and Batman. 
And all of it the product of 
students. 

This month, the art gallery 
features selected artwork 
from the students of Santa 
Ana College. The works 
range from first-year students 
to those who will be gradu- 
ating soon. 

“The assignment for our 
class was to make a collage 
of a body part,” said Maureen 
Caglia, a first-year student. 
She created a collage of 
skulls and faces, titled “/m- 
ages of Death.” 

“I was taking anatomy, so 
I liked working with body 
parts,” said Caglia of her 
other artwork. “I had fun cre- 
ating a lot of art with body 
parts everywhere. At one 
point I started creating pic- 
tures of natural disasters and 
giant monsters like Godzilla 
tearing up cities.” Caglia said 
the hardest part was finding 
images to cut from maga- 
zines. The result was an al- 
most disturbing series of re- 
peated skulls superimposed 
over grim images of the 
apocalypse. 

Sergio Castro, another 
first-year student, wishes to 
someday turn professional. 
Castro, 32, created a work 
called “Hand Job,” which is 
nothing but repeated images 
of hands placed upon vary- 
ing backgrounds created 
from magazine clippings. 

The sheer variety of the 
exhibition is impressive in 
itself. Three-dimentional 
computer art by Logan 
McCurdy shows a realistic 
rendering of a living room 
filled with mystical objects, 
called “Wizard's Room.” 

Pieces range from the 
simple nude charcoal 


sketches and self-portraits to poi- 
gnant mixed media commentar- 
ies on our lives, such as “An 
Option” by Tom Elling, a skull 
made of cigarette butts. Some are 
utterly surreal, like Bonnie 
Darocha’s “Family Portrait,” 
which shows a goat-headed for- 
tune teller with a humming bird 
drawing blood from her finger. 
One of the more disturbing 
works is “Home Sweet Home,” 
a mixed media featuring a min- 
iature house with a beautiful doll 
encased in glass in the front. The 
interior of the house is filled with 
quiet images of pain and letter 
blocks that say “STUPID.” In the 
corner of the house sits an evil 
head with glowing eyes, nasty 
words spewing forth from its 
mouth and bouncing off a glass 


Bonnie Da Rocha's piece titled “Family 


jar. A recording in the back- 
ground plays the scolding voices 
of abusive parents. 

Some of the artwork is made 
out of steel and junk, such as 
“New Tribal Spirit,” by Ben 
Rigney. This piece is a figure of 
human, looking like a spiritual 
depiction of an ancient tribe 
made from parts of a typewriter; 
possibly 4 commentary on the 
fact that we now worship ma- 
chinery. It is beautifully done and 
a testament to the artist’s re- 
sourcefulness. 

The Annual Student Show will 
be on display from now until 
May 14. The gallery will be open 
from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. from 
Monday to Thursday, and will be 
open Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings from 6:30 to 8:30. 
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Maureen 
Caglia is a 
first year 
student 
and she 
created 
this piece 
titled 
"Images 
of Death." 
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se right: Crunch (Bokeem Woodbine), Cisco (Lou Diamond Phillips), Mel 


By Ian Spelling 
Special to the el Don 


ark Wahlberg 

may be a hot, re- 

spected com- 
modity now, but it was just 
a few years ago that the star 
of “Boogie Nights,” “Bas- 
ketball Diaries” and “Re- 
naissance Man,” not to 
mention the performer for- 
mally known as Marky 
Mark and the ex-Calvin 
Klein underwear model, 
seemed destined for a life 
behind bars. 

“T felt that way because 
of the path I’d been on,” 
says the soft-spoken 
Wahlberg of his oft- 
chronicled brushes with the 
law and his brief jail stint 
as a teen-ager. “Even when 
I was trying to stay out of 
trouble, the whole karma 
thing was working against 
me. It was hard. I had a lot 
of anger and a lack of com- 
mon sense. But not now. 
I’ve got good people 
around me. The acting is 
my therapy, my way to 
vent. I think it would be a 
waste if I didn’t use all of 
my real-life experiences to 
my advantage.” 

But what personal expe- 
riences could he possibly 


put to use in “The Big Hit,” 
a new action-comedy that’s 
like Jackie Chan and Chow 
Yun-Fat’s flicks on speed? 
“It sounds funny, but my 
inability to say no is in 
there,” Wahlberg says, 
laughing. “I still have 
people in my life who can 
do whatever they want. 
They’re my friends and my 
family, so it’s OK. It’s not 
the same as letting other 


people take advantage of 


me. 

In “Big Hit,” Wahlberg 
plays Mel, a sweet-natured 
hit man with a conscience. 
Mel is engaged to bitchy 
Pam (Christina Applegate), 
fooling around with gold- 
digging Chantel (Lela 
Rochon), and under the 
thumbs of both. It’s true 
love, though, when he 
meets Keiko (Chia Chow), 
the daughter of a wealthy 
industrialist he and his tes- 
tosterone-laden team —- 
Lou Diamond Phillips, An- 
tonio Sabato Jr., Bokeen 
Woodbine and Robin 
Dunne — have kidnapped 
after a botched moonlight- 
ing job. “It’s just so over 
the top, so out there,” 
Wahlberg says of the film 
during a conversation at a 
Manhattan hotel. “All I 
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Mark Wahiberg is currently working 
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on a project with Chow Yun-Fat. 


could do was sit there and 
laugh. What’s cool is that I 
had to play it so low and 
everybody else is just go- 
ing crazy. It was a tough 
shoot. I’ve got my bumps 
and bruises. The first day, 
I got kneed in the groin, 
then I smashed my knee 
into the marble edging of a 
podium, and then I 
smashed my elbow. I knew 


if I got out of there breath- 
ing the first day that I’d be 
fine.” 

As “Big Hit” reaches the- 
aters, “Boogie Nights” ar- 
rives on video. Many feel 
that the Oscars stiffed 
Wahlberg, who starred in 
the acclaimed period 
drama as a porn star Dirk 
Diggler. The actor, though, 
won plenty of respect for 
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his work. “All I hoped for 
at the end of that was that 
filmmakers would not only 
see what I’m capable of, 
but what I’m willing to do 
as an actor. ‘Boogie Nights’ 
did everything for me I 
hoped it would.” 
Wahlberg’s now shooting 
“The Corrupter” with 
Chow Yun-Fat, though he 
swears the film is a drama 
and not an action movie. 
After that he heads right 
into “The Yards” with 
Joaquin Phoenix and James 
Caan, then the boxing film 
“Out on My Feet” with 
Robert DeNiro. Sounds 
like a matter of striking 
while the iron is hot. 

“Not necessarily,” he 
says. “My whole approach 
is just to do something dif- 
ferent every time and to try 
to continue to grow as an 
actor. I’m not in a huge 
rush.” 

Besides, Wahlberg al- 
ready tasted the bittersweet 
flavor of instant, blinding 
stardom, the kind his pal 
and “Basketball Diaries” 
co-star Leonardo DiCaprio 
endured in the wake of the 
“Titanic” phenomenon. 
Having been there, done 
that. Wahlberg clued 
DiCaprio in. 


Photos courtesy of Tristar Pictures 
play a quartet of hitmen. 
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“I talk to him on the 
phone,” he says. “He’s hid- 
ing out in his house. I gave 
him some advice. Itold him 
it’s rough with the young 
girls. Now, I’ve got all the 
older women chasing me 
around for that big penis 
(from “Boogie Nights”). 
He’s got millions and mil- 
lions of girls after him and 
he told me that the older 
ones are asking how I’m 
doing. He was upset by 
that.” Wahlberg laughs. 

Back to Wahlberg, he’s 
been such a busy boy of 
late — he also recorded a 
song for the “Big Hit” 
soundtrack — one can’t but 
wonder if he even has time 
for a personal life. 

“Oh, I’ve got an interest 
in a personal life,” he says, 
denying rumors that he’s 
dating “Big Hit” co-star 
China Chow. “It’s just that 
these movies are ones that 
I’ve been attached to or in- 
volved with for a long time. 
They just all happened to 
fall into place this close to- 
gether and the only time 
they can get done is now. 
If I don’t do them now, who 
knows what will happen. 
I’m not gonna get too into 
it, but I’ve still got a per- 
sonal life, and it’s OK.” 
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At 21, Sandy Dalal is 
already touted as 

the next big name in 
desinger menswear. 


By Roy H. Campbell 
Special to the el Don 


ust one year ago, Sandy Dalal 
Je: an average University of 

Pennsylvania student. He 
was a member of the fencing 
team, hung out at underground 
clubs with his friends, shopped 
thrift stores. A low-key kind of 
guy, Dalal was pursuing a degree 
in marketing and Asian Studies. 

“] was kind of shy,” Dalal con- 
fessed during a recent dinner at 
the New York Hilton. 

After showing his first collec- 
tion last July, Dalal garnered rave 
reviews for his sure hand and 
magical blend of colorful East 
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Indies and Indian fabrics, 1960s- 
London mod and All-American 
sportswear. 

Before his second collection 
debuted in February, he was 
nominated for the prestigious 
Perry Ellis Award for New Fash- 
ion Talent, given annually by the 
Council of Fashion Designers of 
America. The native New Yorker 
was nominated along with stars 
like Marc Jacobs and John 
Bartlett. 

Just days after Dalal’s second 
collection of sweeping camel 
coats and clashing patterned suits 
debuted to another round of criti- 
cal acclaim, Dalal stood before 
the fashion establishment - from 
Oscar de la Renta to Donna 
Karan -and claimed the award - 
an upset victory for the youngest 
person so honored. A simple 
“Thank you,” was all he could 
offer, explaining that he didn’t 
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“Photo b hare 
Sandy Dalal 
prepare a speech because he 
didn’t expect to win. He was 
dressed modestly that February 
night in a long-sleeve silk shirt 
and a pair of simply-tailored 
slacks. Dalal said he is still try- 
ing to come to grips with this 
overnight sensation status. 

“It was such a honor to be in 
the room with people like Bill 
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Blass and Elizabeth Taylor. I just 
couldn’t believe it. I never 
dreamed it would happen so 
quickly,” said Dalal. 

His desire to produce clothes 
was instilled in him from youth 
when he traveled with his mother, 
Loma Agashiwala, to clothing 
factories in Hong Kong, China, 
Thailand and Japan. 
Agashiwala locates and selects 
factories to manufacture clothes 
for apparel companies. 

“I took my children everywhere 
I went,” Agashiwala said. “From 
age 10, Sandy went with me, 
that’s how he picked design up.” 

Like a sponge, Dalal absorbed 
the craft of making clothes. He 
would sit for hours at the knees 
of factory workers, pestering 
them with questions, convincing 
them to show him how to con- 
struct garments and learning 
about fabrics. By the time he was 
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14, he was making his own 
clothes. He wore them during his 
off time from the private school 
he attended. At 18, he announced 
he wanted start a designer busi- 
ness. No, said his father, Mahesh, 
acertified public accountant, and 
his mother. They insisted he go 
to college. 

“We believe in at least having 
one degree,” said Agashiwala. 

Dalal went off to Penn. He con- 
tinued to make clothes, but kept 
this a closely guarded secret from 
his schoolmates and teachers. 

Rosane Rocher, chairman of 
Penn’s Department of South Asia 
Regional Studies, said Dalal 
stood out as a student, even 
though he wasn’t the least bit 
outspoken or aggressive. 

Five years ago, Dalal formed 
a friendship and business rela- 
tionship with Rocco Ciccarelli, 
who rens Primo, a clothing 
manufacturing business in the 
heart of Manhattan. 

“He came here and wanted to 
know everything,” Ciccarelli 
said. “He's very nosy, always ask- 
ing questions, but that’s the way 
you learn. He's very smart and he 
knows exactly what he wants." 

About two years ago, Dalal put 
together a small collection of tai- 
lored suits, somewhat in the spirit 
of Truman Capote’s sartorial 
style. He showed it to a few fash- 
ion editors during men’s fashion 
week. At the time, he said he 
wasn't sure when he would go 
into the business, as he was still 
a sophomore at Penn. But he was 
so eager to pursue his designer's 
muse that he finished his courses 
in three years. He commuted 
from school to New York when 
he was preparing for that first 
show last year. His parents in- 
vested $30,000 that would have 
gone to pay for his fourth year ol 
college and Dalal added a few 
thousand that he had been sav- 
ing to finance his first collection. 

His mother explained: “We did 
see the talent. We have seen that 
everything that he touches he 
likes to have to perfection. He is 
very strong in whatever he starts 
he wants to finish. I think he is 
quite talented given a chance. We 
were just not sure how it would 
be, how his clothes would be ac- 
cepted in the market place. As we 
saw the product, we started sup- 
porting him more, when we saw 
the progress." 

What a triumph the show was. 
The ultra-hip clothes, silk shirts, 
pleat-less pants, narrow jackets, 
were created in paisley and other 
prints popular during the era of 
Colonial India. His $250 shirts 
and $800 blazers are now sold in 
tony stores such as Barneys New 
York. Dalal left the University of 
Pennsylvania without graduating. 

His family and friends, who 
have since contributed $1.4 mil- 
lion to get his business off the 
ground, still insist that he get his 
degree. “We are on his back,” 
said his mother. 
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By Chiniqua L. Williams 
el Don Staff Writer 


Bills are stacked neatly on 
the kitchen counter next to 
the telephone. Alyssa 
grabs her keys and heads 
for the mailbox. 

“There was a time when 
I didn’t even go to the 
mailbox,” the blonde con- 
fesses, “I didn’t have the 
money, so I was like, why 
bother?” She pauses. “I 
didn’t answer the phone, 
either.” 

Alyssa is a college stu- 
dent carrying 15 units at a 
local university. She has a 
heavy load of homework 
with a double major of the- 
ater-dance and psychol- 
ogy. Eighteen months ear- 
lier, she was living off 
campus with a roommate, 
working a part-time job, 
and receiving a monthly 
allowance from her par- 
ents, but still living above 
her income. 

“| have expensive tastes, 
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Student earns her tuition t 


and I didn’t want to ask my 
parents for more money. 
With school and homework 
and all, a good paying job 
was hard to find,” she said. 
“T hated struggling. I 
wanted to be able to con- 
centrate on school without 
having to schedule work 
around everything.” 

Like many college stu- 
dents, ’ Alyssa” lived from 
month to month, wonder- 
ing when the college units 
would land a good paying 
job that she enjoyed. She 
searched for a job that 
would pay the bills (with 
some savings at the end of 
the month) and allow 
enough time to study and 
enjoy life as a college stu- 
dent. Unlike many though, 
she settled on a fast career. 

“T looked everywhere for 
a conventional job, but they 
were either too much work 
or too much time for my 
lifestyle and schedule,” she 
said 

The club is dark except 


for the strobe light that 
flashes to the beat of Noto- 
rious B.I.G.’s “More 
Money, More Problems” 
playing over the loud 
speaker. The rectangular 
stage in the center of the 
room looks as though it is 
being worshiped. Men of 
all types sit around the edge 
of the stage watching the 
ceremony. One in a suit and 
tie sits stiffly, eyes glued to 
the stage, as if it is his first 
time in the sanctuary. An- 
other watches nervously, 
looking over his shoulder 
every now and then like he 
is expecting his wife to 
walk in any moment and 
catch him sinning. Another 
dressed in work slacks and 
an oxford shirt is very re- 
laxed with a smile on his 
face and his eyes full of 
praise. One man, sitting on 
the edge of his seat, stares 
at the stage and chants. 
“Show me baby, show me.” 
Some worshipers sit next to 
friends, laughing every 


£ 
Christina Georges / el Don 


old fashioned way 


couple of minutes. Others 
sit alone in a trance-like 
State. 

To the left of the stage, 
the DJ occupies a tiny pul- 
pit surrounded by records, 
tapes, and CDS. At the 
other end of the stage, 
closer to the front door, 
several black round tables 
are occupied by couples 
eating fried foods and sip- 
ping non-alcoholic beer, 
occasionally glancing at 
the show. 

Two erect poles reach 
towards the ceiling at each 
end of the stage. The pole 
closest to the front door is 
easily seen by the majority 
of the worshipers and 
couples. The other is fur- 
ther back on the stage near 
the DJ. 

A pair of barely dressed 
women gyrate in front of 
the congregation. At the far 
pole, a woman with jet 
Please see STRIP, Page 12 


@ Partlinaseries. *Note 
the names have been changed to 
protect students involved. 
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black hair to her waist hangs and 
swings. The black lace teddy she 
wears rises as she twirls to reveal 
she’s wearing no underwear. The 
closest man to her lets out a bark 
of excitement and throws a $10 
offering on the stage, never tak- 
ing his eyes off her bare bottom. 

When the song ends, women 
dressed in short party dresses 
glide through the tables asking 
for food and drink orders. They 
scatter as the DJ plays a slow 
song for the next round; R. Kelly 
croons about bumpin’ and 
grindin.’ The black haired dancer 
moves to the pole nearest the 
tables while the girl who had been 
there moments ago disappears 
through a side door marked “Em- 
ployees Only” near the DJ booth 
. The new dancer takes her place 
at the pole near the DJ. Her blond 
hair is wavy with child-like curls, 
she is dressed in a mid-thigh 


‘ Tunes em wen 
we need to hear Irom y 
by May 23, 1988. 
Sp call us today at Toll Free: 
871-1-DAEWO0, ( 


or visit ou website at 
, wan. daewoous.cOm 


‘This is the opportunity of a life time to travel 
and make money. Qualify as a Daewoo Campus 
Advisor and get a FREE trip* to Korea.Then 
vou I] be at the center of a unique marketing 
program that will launch Daewoo into the US 

ea market during 1998: 

From the moment vou arrive in Seoul, Korea 
this summer your days will be crammed full of 
exciting, new experiences. You'll see Daewoo prod- 
ucts, visit Daewoo production facilities and enjoy 
Korean culture. The “Discover Daewoo” program 
is an experience vou'll never forget. 


white satin nightgown. Her face 
and curveless body expose her 
youth. 

By the time she reaches the sec- 
ond pole, her innocent look has 
vanished along with her night- 
gown. She has a thing for but- 
terflies, her five tattoos reveal. 
She uses the teddy as a floor mat 
as she sways her naked behind in 
a gray-haired man’s face. He 
smiles and slaps down the $20 he 
had been waving in the air just 
about the same time she slaps her 
behind and looks over her shoul- 
der puckering her lips at him. 

After her second performance, 
she too disappears through the 
side door. Moments later, she re- 
turns in a turquoise blue, form 
fitting, ankle-length dress. Scan- 
ning over the men’s heads, she 
searches for the ones that threw 
the most money while she was on 
stage. Noticing that the gray 
haired man is not having as much 
fun, she sachets towards him, 
leans over to kiss his neck, and 
whispers something in his ear. He 
smiles, stands, and she leads him 


Then when you return to 
college as a Daewoo Campus 


by the hand behind a heavy bur- 
gundy curtain past the round 
tables. 

In addition to being a full-time 
student, 20-year-old Alyssa also 
does traditional dancing like jazz, 
modern, hip hop, and ballet. Au- 
ditions, rehearsals, and some- 
times choreography takes up a lot 
of her time, as she often has to 
drive to different cities for work. 
“Dancing is great, but the money 
isn’t steady and gigs are hard to 
come by. Stripping is fun, the 
hours are flexible, and the money 
is good,” the 105 pound dancer 
explains. 

Alyssa now has her own two- 
bedroom apartment and ample 
time to study. The bills on the 
counter will be paid on time, but 
the money doesn’t come easy. 

“My parents didn’t know fora 
long time. I had a couple of 
friends from school who would 
always cover for me.” Alyssa 
paces the lavishly furnished 
apartment as she talks, stopping 
every now and then to water 
plants or pick lint from the car- 


Advisor;** youll have the oppor- 

tunity to earn money and purchase 

a new Daewoo car at a substantial discount. 
Help build a new car company by helping us 


€. 


market Daewoo cars during vour spare time. 
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Dancing is great, but the 
money isn’t steady and 
gigs are hard to come by. 
Stripping is fun, the hours 
are flexible, and the 
money is good. 


pet. “The lying got to be too 
much, cause my parents aren't 
stupid and they knew I was not 
always at my friend’s or at re- 
hearsal so late at night.” 

The stripper throws her head 
back and laughs. “Then there 
were the new clothes and the fur- 
niture,” she opens every closet in 
the apartment, which are all full. 
to reveal school clothes and work 
outfits, some with price tags still 
attached. One tag catches my eye, 
Versace, $950. 

When she finally told her fam- 
ily, her mother cried, her brother 
refused to talk to her, and her fa- 
ther immediately began to lecture 
her on morals and the dangers of 
her new occupation. Her grand- 
mother placed her on the prayer 
list at church so that her soul 
could be saved. 

“T didn’t try to explain myself, 
I was doing what I wanted to do,” 
she says. For a month or two, 
there was tension between Alyssa 
and her family. Now, the family 
Visits often without a problem, 
although her grandmother is still 
praying that she quit stripping. Of 
the whole family, Alyssa’s 
mother is coping the best. Dur- 
ing a visit from her mom one af- 
ternoon, her mom said, “How 
was work last night honey? I 
hope you got rest this morning, 
you know you have studying to 
do.” 

The dancers don’t get paid 
hourly, they get what the custom- 
ers give. Any amount can be 
given for a stage dance. The men, 
and sometimes women, in the 
crowd usually give $20 to $50 per 
song to the exotic they like; lap 
dances start at $40. The private 
lap dances are performed in a 
small room behind the heavy bur- 
gundy curtain just off the main 
club area. Here the men get the 
special one-on-one attention they 
don’t get while the dancers are 
performing on stage, even though 
the private dances last only the 
length of the song playing at the 
time. Alyssa estimates the aver- 
age patron spends $100. 

When asked about a stripper’s 
lifestyle off-stage, the energetic 
man-pleaser turns into a fright- 
ened daddy’s little girl. “It can be 
scary.” She flashes a pierced 
tongue as she licks her lips and 
continues, “No alcoholic drinks 
are served at clubs that are totally 
nude, but you never know what 
can happen.” She tells of a night 
when a patron, not a regular, 
came in and threw $20 bills on 
the stage during one performance 
and later asked for several private 
dances. This patron spent $700. 
“That had never happened to me 
and at first, I was on a high, but 
when I left the club that night, I 
was kinda scared, looking over 
my shoulder and stuff.” 
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Seeing red 


By Steve Ball 
el Don Staff Writer 


ast week, the California legislature passed a 
| bill that will discontinue funding for an 
experimental program, created by a 1995 law, 
that allowed cities to test the use of cameras to cite 
motorists who run red lights. 

Opponents of the experiment claim that using 
cameras in such a manner is an invasion of privacy 
and too much like “Big Brother.” They also claim 
that this practice is a violation of the constitutional 
right to face your accuser. Assembly- 
man Bernie Richter, R-Chico, equated 
the experiment to “Germany in the 
1930s,” insight his detractors claim he 


Opinion. 


lam not experienced first hand. 

; Our legislature seems to have over- 
areas looked the fact that this system works. 
a police In San Francisco, one of six cities in 
State, but __ the state testing the program, there has 
there are been a 42 percent drop in the number 
cai of motorists running red lights at 

intersections where the cameras are 
stances in use. 
where the Running red-lights and blowing 
use of through stop signs are serious viola- 

: tions that endanger lives, not some 
a, minor parking ticket-like infraction. 
cameras —_ Statistics bear this out - in 1996 in 
makes California alone, 182 fatalities and 
sense. 18,689 injury accidents were caused by 


motorists who ran red-lights or stop 
signs, according to the California 
Highway Patrol. 

When it comes to jeopardizing the safety of inno- 
cent motorists, there is no right, constitutional or 
otherwise, that justifies their ridiculous reasoning. 
What about my right to drive through an intersection 
without some knucklehead center punching my car? 

Many law enforcement agencies throughout the 
nation are equipping their cars with video cameras to 
record both the motorist’s and officer’s performance. 
The fact is, that it is hard to argue with a video tape. 

I am not advocating a police state, where every 
move we make is scrutinized by a camera, but there 
are circumstances where the use of surveillance 
cameras makes sense. Think about whether or not 
you want “Big Brother” keeping watch the next time 
you use an automated teller machine. 

Ii seems that the most vociferous criticism of this 
kind of camera use comes from those who have been 
caught in the act. I can understand the shock they 
must feel when, a week or two after running a red 
light and thinking that they got away with it, receive 
a ticket in the mail, personalized with their picture. A 
ticket that, given the incriminating evidence, is hard 
to fight. 

Assemblyman Kevin Murray, D-Culver City, a 
supporter of the experiment expressed his amazement 
over his colleagues decision and asked them, “What 
is wrong with you people? We have members saying 
it’s OK to break the law if you don’t get caught.” I 
think his question deserves an answer. 
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n their quest to remove cigarettes 

from the mouths of all American 

eenagers, Congress has been 
working on legislation dealing with 
the tobacco companies of the nation. 
Assuming the bill passes, among 
other things, the companies would 
pay approximately half a trillion 
dollars over the next 25 years and 
remove all cartoons or human figures 
from their advertisements. Most of 
the companies have already antici- 
pated this bill and have been laboring 
to remove their cute icons from 
billboards across the nation; Joe 
Camel is rarely to be seen. 

Politicians have also proposed 
raising the price of cigarettes with a 
$1.50 tax. This grand plan to prevent 
kids from lighting up has fallen like a 
hammer upon the tobacco industry, 
but it has nevertheless missed its 
intended target. Despite the imple- 
mentation of the advertising restric- 
tions and the expected price increase, 
teen smoking is on the rise. 

A law is only as good as its enforce- 
ment. In this restrictive society, few 
things are allowed to teenagers. 
Smoking is an easy way to rebel 
against parental control and society’s 
rules. Teens have been smoking more 
than ever, according to the Center for 
Disease Control. In a survey con- 
ducted by the CDC, approximately 
40% of white high school students 
admitted to be smokers, and sharp 


rises occurred in the minority teens as 
well. Obviously, something is wrong 
with this picture. 

Instead of simply penalizing the 
tobacco industry, different methods 
need to be taken to decrease teen 
smoking. We think that tobacco 
companies have a legal right to spew 
their carcinogens around, just as 
adults have a legal right to purchase 
and use their self-destructive prod- 
ucts. We also concur with the mutual 
agreement of both political parties 
that teen smoking is the main thing to 
attack. But what we disagree with is 
the implementation of this endeavor. 
As the bill currently stands, it would 
choke the life out of a perfectly legal 
industry merely to correct a single 
facet of it. 

There are several relatively simple 
reforms that would greatly decrease 
teen smoking. Vendors caught selling 
cigarettes to minors should lose the 
right to sell cigarettes for a year. 
Awareness programs concerning the 
use of tobacco products should be 
increased; teens caught smoking 
should mandatorily take these aware- 
ness courses. 

The solution to all our problems lies 
in somehow convincing the next 
generation that there are cooler things 
to do than smoke. Until teen smoking 
loses its trendy appeal, there will be 
little to stop teens from finding new 
ways to rebel. 
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This grand 
plan to 
prevent kids 
from 
lighting up 
has fallen 
like a 
hammer 
upon the 
tobacco 
industry, 
but it has 
neverthe- 
less missed 
its intended 
target. 


y time as a slave has finally come to an end. I will 

soon have the power to make my own deci- 

sions, and scoff at those who previously made 

em for me. I will soon be able to choose my own 

destinations, rather than be dragged somewhere I’d rather not 
be, by my unfeeling masters. The key to my new-found libera- 
tion is simple- after more than 20 years, I am finally getting my 
driver’s licence. 

Over the course of the last five years, I have become an expert 
on bus routes, car pool lanes, and passenger seats. I have learned 
to skillfully craft my daily schedule around others, in order to 
ensure a ride home at the end of the day. I even enlisted the help 
of neighbors, and grandparents in my struggle to live a relatively 
normal life- yet my attempts were futile. 

During much of this time, I depended heavily on public 
transportation. Although very reliable, there were occasional 
“episodes” with delusional passengers that prompted me to 
casually scan the bus for emergency exits ... just in case. Also 
distressing was the fact that the bus only passed every 40 | 
minutes- making me a slave to the driver’s schedule. If I missed 
it, | would have to wait what seemed like an eternity to go home. 
An upside to taking the bus though, was that I had plenty of time 
to contemplate life after a busy school day, which eventually led 
me to wonder why it took me 45 minutes to get home ... when I 
only live 3 miles away! 

When my schedule was exceptionally hectic, I called ona 
number of acquaintances for help. This was perhaps the biggest 
mistake of all. If I called my mother, I had to deal with her 
whole “I-have-to-go-to-the-market/mall/bookstore-first-and- 
then-I’1l-swing-buy-for-you” speech, and it was even worse 
when I called my grandmother. “I’ll be there as soon as I can 
but, first I have to run a couple of errands with your mother” she 
would always answer. Even worse was, if I asked my best friend 
for a ride. On one memorable occasion she answered me with, 
“Well, I'll wake up about 11, take a shower, take my “man” his 
lunch, and then wash the car ... but I'll be there as soon as I can, 


By Theresa Salinas 


A Driver’s License 


is A Privilege 
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okay?” after asking her for a ride to an 8 a.m. final. 

Another drawback to asking people for rides, is being a virtual 
prisoner in their cars. I could barely adjust the seat without the 
driver suspiciously eyeing me, or even adjust the amount of air 
pouring out of the air vents without being asked if I was ill. 
Another drawback was having to “stop by somewhere really 
quick” on my way home, when I would much rather have taken 
off in the car, leaving the driver stranded, attending to their 
business. And the radio was always off-limits for mere pedestri- 
ans like me. 

I absolutely detested waiting on other people, to run my own 
errands. Out of desperation, I applied for my first job and lied, 
when asked if I had reliable transportation. It was within 
walking distance from my house, “so if my new Nikes count as 
reliable, then yes, I do have transportation,” I reasoned with 
myself. 

It’s been almost three years since I landed that job, and I have 
steadily been increasing my I-really-need-a-car-nest-egg. 

Financially I am aimost ready to purchase a new car, which 
led me to take the first step last week, making an appointment 
for my driver’s test. I passed the written exam last summer with 
no errors, and have been practicing since, so I expect no 
problems with the driving portion of the exam. 

I soon will join millions of other Americans that drive, with 
the wind in their hair and the stereo tuned to their favorite 
station. I will finally have the luxury of creating a school 
schedule to my liking, and “stopping somewhere really quick” 
after school, in a spot that I choose. 

Yet when I am fully emancipated, I will not forget the struggle 
that I have been through. I will never scream at pedestrians to 
“cross faster” or at buses “to hurry-up and get out of my way” 
like my boyfriend does. I will never laugh at classmates sitting 
at the bus stop in the rain, like my best friend. I will also never 
make my passengers feel enslaved inside my car, like my 


grandma does. Rather, I will appreciate driving for what it truly 
is ... a privilege. 
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Making the Grade 


Second baseman Cory Williams finishes the season at the head of his class 


By Theresa Hudzinski 
el Don Sports Editor 


0 one can call Santa Ana sophomore Cory Williams 
a dumb jock, and he likes that. 

Not only is Williams a premier second baseman 
for the Dons, he is also a valedictorian candidate for 
graduation this May. 

Carrying a 4.0 GPA during his two years at SAC, this math major is 
the #2 hitter for the Dons with a batting average of .402. 

Born and bred into baseball, Williams’ father Pat was a coach at 
Cerritos College for three years before Cory was born. 

At the age of three, his father had him practicing switch hitting in 
the backyard. That hardwork paid off, Williams is one of three Dons 
who have the ability to bat both left and right handed. 

Growing up, baseball wasn’t the only sport he played. Williams 
played football until he was a freshman at St. John Bosco High School. 


He also dabbied in a little soccer but ry 
soon lost interest in it. 
As much as his family encouraged on" aad : 
him in baseball, equal weight was put 
on the importance of an education. 
“My family knew I had a God given 
talent, but | needed something to fall 
back on when my baseball days were 
done,” said Williams. 
In support of Williams, his tamily 


sees their role in his future as impor- FAVORITES 
tant as his own. “They come to all my FOOD- Mexican 
games and that means a lot when they MUSICIAN- Tim McGraw 
take their own time to see me. They MOVIE- Braveheart 
not only help me with baseball, but CLASS- MATH 
they also help me study as well,” he PHILOSPHY- Never look 
sc back on your life with 

Williams hasn’t decided where the regret and don’t ever sell 
next path will take him, but UC Riv- 

yourself short. 


erside, Chico State and Sacramento 
State are possibilities. But he will go on to another school, and he 
attributes that to SAC’s head coach Don Sneddon. “He has done a 
real good job with us and he gets his players to go to four year col- 
leges,” said Williams. 

Upon graduation, he plans on coaching high school. “While the 
pay is not good, I want to watch kids improve...to see what they were 
like at the beginning of the season and what they become at the end. 
Those rewards are worth more than any amount of money.” 


Individual leaders set pace for OEC finals © 


POST 
SEASON: 
Men's 
and 
Women's 
teams 
end the 
season 
with solid 
showing. 


By Dawnielle Peck 
el Don Staff Writer 


They ran, they jumped. 
They threw, they conquered. 
At the Orange Empire Con- 
ference Finals Saturday, the 
men's and women's track and 
field teams received out- 
standing team and individual 
scores. 

The men, who competed 
against eight other schools, 
finished fourth with an over- 
all score of 95.5. Of the 10 
colleges that the women were 
up against, they finished sixth 
over Fullerton, Cuyamaca, 


San Bernardino Valley and 
Mira Costa. 

With a team made up mostly 
of freshmen, the women have 
worked hard this year and it 
payed off at Saturdays. Six 
women qualified to advance 
to the Southern California Re- 
gional Prelims this Saturday 
at Cerritos College. These 
women include the only two 
sophomores on the team, 
Miriam Garcia and Karla 
Rojas. 

Freshman Monica Martinez 
was the conference champion 
in the pole vault. She set a 
personal record of 10 feet. 


This is impressive considering 
women have been overlooked 
in areas which require upper 


body strength with the belief 


that women don’t have the 
same capabilities as men do. 

“Women are advancing in 
the pole vault,” mens Coach 
Al Siddons said. “They’re 
proving the stereotype 
wrong.” 

“Martinez is an all event 
girl,” womens Coach Leticia 


Mora added. “She has a lot of 


energy.” 

That energy shone through 
at the Conference Finals 
Please see TRACK, Page 16 


Sophomore 
Terrence 
Williams 
was named 
Orange 
Empire 
Conference 
Athlete of 
the Year 
after his 
first place 
finish in 
the 400M a 
finals last 


Saturday. 
Tom Street / 
el Don 
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Making Mounds Outta’ Molehills 


PROFILE: The pitching crew of the 
Dons' ball clubs lead their teams to 
victories through their own successes. 


By Eileen Avaricio 
el Don Staff Writer 


en it comes to softball or baseball, the team 
is always looking for good pitchers. 

Some people say, all it takes is knowing how 
to throw the ball. But its more than that, it takes a lot of 
practice and speed to make the batter miss the ball. 

The pitcher needs to have the skill to throw a fastball 
and strike the opponent out. 

For Santa Ana College, their pitching staff continues 
to play a key role for both softball and baseball. SAC 
pitchers Erica Pilkington and Heath Bell know how im- 
portant pitching is in the game. 

Pilkington and Bell both have been pitching since they 
were in high school. Now they’ve taken their experi- 
ence to SAC. 

Erica Pilkington, freshman, graduated from Santiago 
High School and was named Softball’s Most Valuable 
Defensive Player her senior year. Not only did she play 
softball all four years, she also played four years of bas- 
ketball. She has won many awards including being 
named Cavalier of the Year and Scholar Athlete of the 


Year. 


Pilkington started playing for the North East Garden 
Grove Little League when she was nine and later played 


travel ball at the age of 13. 


She attended Concordia University for one semester 
before transferring to SAC and pitching for the team. 


Monica 
Martinez 
is all 
smiles in 
practice 
after pole 
vaulting 
herself to 
an OEC 
title last 
Saturday. 


Track: Team excels at finals 


Continued from Page 15 


where Martinez also took third place in 
the heptathlon, seventh in the 400 inter- 
mediate hurdles and ran in both the 400 
and 1,600 relays. 

Her first year participating in athletics, 
Darlene Haunga took second place in the 
javelin (102’2") in the conference and will 
advance to the next level at the prelims. 

Also advancing is Christal Leslie in the 
200M (27.15) and the 400M (62.68). 

“In the 400, her first race Leslie ran 72. 
Now she runs 62 seconds. That’s a great 
improvement,” Mora said. “If she sticks 
with it she has potential to win at the So 
Cal finals.” 

Of the men who participated in the con- 
ference meet, 14 qualified to compete. 

Going into the meet, sophomore 
Terrence Williams was ranked third but 
finished first in the 400 with a time of 
47.01. 

Tony Kimball, who came out of high 
school throwing 40 feet in the shot ut, ex- 
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celled this season and took first place at 
the meet with an improved distance of 48 
feet, 5 inches. He also took third in the 
hammer throw (141 feet, 4 inches) and 
seventh in the discus (125 feet, 5 inches). 

“Kimball shows what a Community 
College can do,” Siddons said. “He could 
barely throw 40 feet last year but he stuck 
with it and now he has a chance to get a 
scholarship.” 

Ben Mejia, distance captain for the men, 
was ranked sixth going into the conference 
meet but his time of 32-minutes, .06 sec- 
onds placed him second in the 10,000M. 

Other impressive men were Corey 
Mathias who took second in the hammer 
throw (142' 1"), Mike Alvidrez placed 
third in the triple jump (44' 6") and Daniel 
Gonzalez came in third in the 500M 
(15:37.7). Field captain Chris Pula placed 
fourth in the hammer throw (137 feet) and 
past state finalist used his experience to 
receive fourth place in the pole vault (14 
feet, 6 inches). 


Freshman Ericka Pilkington winds up for a pitch. 


“| think our team is very good when we have our 
heads in the game. We have a lot of talent. The team 
gets along on and off the field and we are one big fam- 
ily, “ said Pilkington 

Pilkington’s plans for the future is to major in educa- 
tion and become an elementary school teacher. 

As for Heath “Taco” Bell, baseball and pitching has 
always been a part of his 
life. 

“ Baseball is a team 
sport. I grew up as a player 
and I love the game, “ said 
Bell. He started at age five 
playing baseball (back 
then they called it pee- 
wee) for the Tustin East- 
ern Little League. When he 
turned 12, he started play- 
ing pony baseball till he 
started high school. 

Bell, sophomore, attended Tustin High School and 
played baseball there all four years. His senior year, he 
pitched for varsity and was chosen as Tustin High’s 
Pitcher of the Year. 

“T’ve always been the pitcher because I knew how to 
throw the ball. Pitching gives me control of the game,” 
said Bell. 

One unique routine that Bell has is jumping on the 
foul line when entering the field. 

Most major league players believe that touching the 
foul line when entering the field is bad luck, but 
he doesn’t believe in that superstition. Bell will 
transfer to Cal State Fullerton on a baseball scholar- 
ship this fall. 


HEATH BELL 
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